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. @The many New England users of 


Wirth’s Development of America 
will be glad to know that a new Workbook and Key 
Teacher’s Manual 


thirty-two page pamphlet 


| 
| Recent Events in the ' Tests from Workbook can 
| Development of America be! furnished separately 
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will be available again this spring @In preparation for fall 
without charge. introduction—a 1944 edition 
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The New England Social Studies Bulletin is a direct outgrowth of the 
union of the two social studies organizations, The New England History 
Teachers Association and The New England Council for the Social Studies. 
While the first organization published occasional syllabi and reports, it 
has not for a number of years published a leaflet. The second organiza- 
tion attempted a mimeographed bulletin called The New England Coun- 
cilor. The executive committee of the new Association is unanimous in 
the feeling that the organization must have a publication if its work is 
to be carried on effectively. The Bulletin will appear quarterly and will 
be mailed to all members of the Association. 


We call attention to our cover design by Claude Bragdon, who for- 
merly designed covers for Alfred Knopf. The word “bulletin” is em- 
hasized because that is precisely what its editors have in mind. The small 
Pulletin board method opp nc the major articles is in keeping with 
the tone of the publication. The church belfry capped by the clipper ship 
weather vane symbolizes calling together the social studies teachers of 
New England to discuss their common interests. 
The editors of the Bulletin see a three-fold program. First, to furnish 
a medium for the neighborly exchange of experiences among social studies 
teachers of this region. We need to break down localism and one way to 
do this is to find out what our neighbors are doing in their back yards. 


Another purpose is to acquaint teachers with the varied procession 
of news of special interest in the social studies field. We shall include 
news of coming conferences; news of worthwhile books and pamphlet 
materials; news of significance for New England from within New Eng- 
land; and news from outside our region. 

A third purpose is to point up impending issues which from time to 
time face social studies teachers. We are, for example, pointing up in 
this issue the March 1] conference on the teaching of American history. 
Later numbers will stress important issues relating to labor and to the 
coming peace. 

The Bulletin, then, is a service medium of the Association and en- 
deavors to break down barriers among social studies groups and build 
up a feeling of common purpose among the teachers of social studies to 
the young people of New England. We shall succeed insofar as teachers 
and others overcome that “what I am doing is not good enough for pub- 
lication” feeling and send in their contributions. 
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We welcome contributions of all sorts. We want articles dealing 
with your successes and perhaps some failures. Sometimes we learn more 
from failure than success. Give us materials for the columns on “Shop 
Talk,” “Something for Nothing or Almost Nothing,” “Books,” “Boners, 
and other materials that you feel teachers should know about. 

Mail your materials to the editor: Victor E. Pitkin, 28 Glen Road, 
Reading, Massachusetts. _ 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


Several people were convinced by 1942 that New England social 
studies organizations performed overlapping services. Each organization 
by itself was ineffective because it lacked resources; it did not command 

restige, nor did it reach a very sizeable membership. At a meeting in 
mber, 1942, representatives from five organizations discussed the 
feasibility of uniting to form a single organization. 

At that meeting the two largest groups, The New England History 
Teachers Association and The New England Council for the Social Studies, 

eed to take the first step toward consolidation by uniting to form The 
ew England Association of Social Studies Teachers. The marriage was 
completed at the fall meeting in 1943. 

Concerning the name—the “New England” represents more of a 
hope than a fact. All the New England states are represented in the 
association, but the preponderance of membership at present comes from 
within 50 miles of Beacon Hill. Until wartime restrictions on travel are 
at an end, meetings must probably take place in or near Boston. The 
executive commiiize in both of the meetings held thus far has discussed 
means of making the Association live up to its name. We plan to work 
out a more effective means of cooperation with state associations and 
eventually to encourage local organizations in the “unorganized terri- 
tories” of Maine and Vermont. 

“Social Studies” is a term which for many is fraught with emotional 
connotations. At the meeting discussing the advisability of joining forces 
the representatives decided in favor of “Social Studies” simply because 
by ordinary usage it is a more broadly descriptive term than history. 
“Social Studies” obviously includes the related fields of history, geog- 
raphy, political science, economics and sociology. The selection of the 
term has no other significance. 

Concerning the pur — It would be possible to list scores of 
possible purposes for Association. When, however, the executive 
committee considered a statement of aims of the organization it decided to 
forego any elaborate statement of its multifarious possible functions. The 
executive committee decided to emphasize one fundamental p : that 
the Association should serve to break down barriers between ers. The 
Association hopes to be a means whereby social studies teachers of all 
sorts and varieties may get together and swap ideas; may learn to ap- 
preciate each others’ problems; and may perhaps achieve a greater com- 


munity of feeling and continuity of effort now exists, Gy 
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REPORT ON AMERICAN HISTORY 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The Association announces a special meeting on March 11 at Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge, to analyze and discuss the recent report on American 
History in Schools and Colleges. This report was made possible through 
the efforts of the American Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association and the National Council for the Social Studies, 
aided by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The report is off the press and available to the public. Edgar B. 
Wesley, Director, American History in Schools and Colleges (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1943, xvi + 153 pages $1.25). 

Among the recommendations that is of interest for the forthcoming 
meeting is: “Every pupil should study American history on at least three 
grade levels.” In Chapter six the Committee suggests approaches to each 
level, but before doing so it presents evidence of confusion as taught 
now in many schools. The Committee says: “The blunt truth is that 
courses in American history are often outright duplications of one another. 
This repetition is particularly obvious at the senior high school level. . .” 


For the Middle Grades the Committee proposes the theme How People 
Live, listing six topics around which to build this theme. It proposes 
some ten dates of importance and suggests some 21 persons whose lives 
reveal the American spirit to young children. Finally, simple skills are 
introduced. The chronological emphasis is from 1492 to 1789, though 
later materials would also be included in some topics, 


The Junior High School theme centers around The Building of the 
Nation, to be developed around six topics beginning with the American 
Revolution. Again, 12 representative iniportant dates and 30 representa- 
tive persons are suggested for use in building the content. The treatment 
of skills is deeper and wider at this level. The chronological emphasis 
would rest upon the period from the Revolutionary War to about 1876, 
though some themes would be brought up to the 1940s. 


The Senior High School theme emphasizes A Democratic Nation In A 
‘World Setting which would be developed through such topics as: the 
development of the American political system; the growth of democracy; 
the international influence and responsibilities of the United States; and 
American ideas and ideals. Twelve additional dates and 44 persons are 
suggested around which to develop the major themes. Recommended for 
this level are the more difficult skills of distinguishing fact from opinion, 
distinguishing primary from secondary sources; ability to carry on orderly 
and constructive group discussion. 


Space does not permit further elaboration of the report, but we urge 
you and your friends to attend the special meeting on March 11. 


“The industrial revolution was brought on by many inventions as 
follows—I blush .to admit that I cannot name them.” 


“The chief reason why we had no tariff before 1789 was that we had 
nothing to protect.” 


“The members of the cabinet expire with the President.” 
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FACING INTERCULTURAL PROBLEMS 
IN OUR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Catherine L. Grimshaw 
Quincy School, Dedham, Massachusetts 


Reports of recent race riots in some of our major cities must focus 
our attention on the problem of how we can help pupils practice what we 
reach about democracy. Do we believe that ali men are created equal? 
rite verbalisms, oft-repeated, will not persuade pupils that their treat- 
ment of others should be based on the democratic principle that each 
individual should be encouraged to prove his worth. 

Young children are completely tolerant. Evidence of their tolerance 
is manifested in their desire to play with all the youngsters whom they 
meet. It is only when they take home some new-found friends that they 
are rudely awakened to the fact that all people are not the same. They 
are told that they should not play with one child because his color is 
different; another should not become a “best friend” because he does not 
live in the “right neighborhood”; a third attends the wrong church; still 
another has relatives living in a country which is our enemy. Can we 
help children retain their tolerance in the face of pressure from home and 
community ? 

We must realize that much intolerance and hatred is an outgrowth 
of economic inequality and the struggle for social prestige. Because the 
negro has seldom been permitted to become wealthy, well-educated, and 
a leader, adults look down upon the entire race. Because, for centuries, 
the Jewish people, in spite of persecution, have deliberately sought eco- 
nomic security, adults attribute to all of them such undesirable character- 
istics as avarice and greed for worldly goods. Because the peoples of 
the Orient have labored long hours for low wages, adults ridicule them. 
Attitudes such as these, found in many homes and communities, are 
reflected in the behavior of young people. 

What are we doing in our schools to combat the insidious growth of 
deep-seated prejud::es? The study of the colonization of our own country 
presents many oppurtunities for developing attitudes more desirable than‘ 
tolerance. The discussion of the strong forces, which drove people from 
their homes to face the unknown hardships of a new land, will lead to 
many in ing conclusions. In the early grades, the children learn that 
the Pilgrims left Enzland because they were not allowed to worship as 
they pleased. It is extremely difficult for children to understand why 
they were willing to sacrifice so much for their religion. Today pupils 
attend the same church as their parents and nobody questions them or 
suggests that they worship elsewhere. Although their next-door neighbors 
may be members of a different church, they remain good friends. A sur- 
vey of almost any group will revéal that the members worship in many 
ways. This gives the teacher a chance to lead the pupils to compare the — 
troubles of the Separatists, Puritans, and Catholics of England in the 17th 
century with the persecutions of Jews and Catholics as well as the Protes- 
tants of occupied Europe. _ 

There will always be pupils who profess hatred toward the Jews. An 
investigation of their difficulties in finding homes, even in our own country, 
in recent years should arouse a feeling of sympathy for them. The 
prejudice against them can be eliminated if pupils can be convinced that 
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the Jewish race, like any other, has its good people as well as its bad ones. 
Facing an issue squarely makes it a problem that can be solved. 

A survey of the racial oe ape of the various members of a class 
will show that all of us originally came from some other country. Pupils 
delight in going home and questioning parents and grandparents about 
the countries where they were born and why they left them. Most children 
find that economic situations caused most of their forbears to leave the 
“Old World.” 

Many men left the old homes because they did not want to work out 
their military service. The discussion of the requirements of certain gov- 
ernments opens the way to a discussion of political aspects which motivated 
some of our colonists to migrate to the new world. Current events provide 
material for comparing these with the conditions which have sent many 
refugees to our shores in the last few years. 

The introduction of negro slaves leads to a study of the conditions 
under which our negroes have been a‘lowed to exist. The recently pub- 
lished biography of George Washington Carver, records of Marion 
Anderson’s contributions to the world of music, a survey of the ro 
spirituals, the life of Booker T. Washington, all offer a chance to dale 
an appreciation of what a down-trodden people can do if given the slightest 
opportunity. 

Such discussions should lead to an understanding of the economic, 
social, racial, political, and religious differences which are to be found in 
the world today. Understanding leads to tolerance, sympathy, and a 
desire to become a crusader. Herein lies a grave danger. An attitude of 
superiority is a basis for intolerance and lack of respect. We must avoid 
rs ourselves up as supermen who can cure the evils of a troubled 
world. 

The current war provides many opportunities for the alert teacher 
to stress the interdependence of cultural groups. Examining the contri- 
butions of the various cultural groups leads to an understanding of the 
need for sharing responsibilities among the United Nations. This forms 
a firm foundation for the building of healthy attitudes of respect and 
admiration for the peoples who have overcome many handicaps and are 
demonstrating their willingness and ability to help in the progress of 
mankind toward true civilization. 


(From a letter) 

(Lieutenant W------- was sent to England on a naval mission ip No- 

vember and someone gave him three lemons to take with him.) “The 

first he gave to a waiter instead of a tip and the fellow sold it for 30 

shillings. With the second he bribed a hotel proprietor to give him a 

room after he had been told there were not any He would not tell the 
story of the third lemon because he is going to write it and publish it.” 


“The federal government aided transportation westward by giving 
each negro an acre and forty mules.” : 


“Usually a cabinet member is of high character and merit in spite 
of the fact that he belongs to the same party as the President.” 


“Napoleon was trying to starve England into seduction.” 
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BRING BACK THE INDIVIDUAL 


Henry W. Bragdon 
Brooks School, North Andover, Massachusetts 


A century ago when Emerson wrote, “There is properly no history, 
only biography,” he was merely exaggerating the attitude of his time. 
But since then, with economic history, cultural history, social history, 
contemporary problems and global geography all shouldering their legit- 
imate way into the curriculum, biography has been minimized. I have 
seen an 800 word syllabus in American history in which biography was 
mentioned only in a subsidiary phrase of six or eight words. 

To present history or contemporary society as simply the result of 
the play of Forces, and therby to minimize the role of individuals, is to 
rob social studies of much of their interest and ethical value. 

The trouble with the biography fed school boys in Emerson’s time 
was that ethical values played too large a part in its presentation. In the 

rocess of reminding students to make their lives itm by tracing the 
ootsteps of “great men,” the biographers generally turned their heroes 
into prigs. Washington has never recovered from Parson Weems. 

But Parson Weems was right in his purpose of using biography to 
inculcate ethical values if wrong in his method of falsifying the reco 
If democracy is to have meaning for individuai boys and girls, they must 
see that ultimately its success rests on individual action and individual 
morality. 

Where we must part company with Parson Weems is that we must 
resist the temptation to point a moral by portraying men as better than 
they were. If their fouls are ignored, students will either be skeptical 
and bored, or they will acquire impossible standards of judgment— 
standards which no contemporary figure can attain. “A statesmat.,” re- 
marked Czar Reed, “is a dead politician.” The aim of biography should 
be a balanced judgment and understanding of the simple fact that the 
same man may be author of both good and ill. It is impossible to defend 
on ethical grounds Theodore Roosevelt’s “taking” Panama, nor is the 
practical defense much better in the light of the ill-will which his action 
engendered in Latin America. Yet generations of Americans may benefit 
from Roosevelt’s efforts on behalf of conservation, in which he was moti- 
vated by a genuine enthusiasm, going back to his boyhood. And to balance 
Grant's aliens for the presidency, there is his conduct at Appomattox 
and the heroism of the closing months of his life. 

Leaving ethics aside, students must become aware that these figures 
whose statues adorn our parks, did not devote their entire lives to memor- 
able actions. It would help if someone would write a book on the recrea- 
tions of public men: Washington amazing French observers by the amount 
of time he spent playing catch with his staff, John Marshall pitching 
horseshoes with his neighbors, John D. Rockefeller finding relief from 
years of struggle in solemn golf on a bunkerless links. 

It is obviously impossible in a year’s course to make students really - 
familiar with scores of personalities. The important consideration is not 
that they be able to remember that Marcus Whitman went to Oregon or 
that Dorothea Dix did something for the insane, but that they know a few 
significant Americans as thoroughly human beings, whose actions for 
good and ill affect us today. - 
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PREPAREDNESS FOR THE PEACE 


Mark Emerson 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire 


The greatest hope of everyone today is that this time we shall win 
not only the war but also the peace. The most fundamental need is to 
increase public appreciation and understanding of the problems involved 
in winning the peace, so that enlightened support may be insured for our 
leaders. 


Here is an example of what can be done. Certain teachers in New 
Hampshire proposed to the State Council of Defenc> the formation of a 
Committee on Education for post-war problems. The committee has car- 
ried on the following activities: 

1. It prepared a list of prominent citizens who could and would 
speak on -war problems. This list was sent to all organiza- 
tions in ap state with the request that they have at least one 
speaker from it on their programs for the season. 

2. It prepared a set of suggestions on how to start and carry on a 
study group and sets of questions for six meetings are sent to 
every organization urging them to start such a group. 

3. It drafted plans for a conference on preparedness for peace which 
is to be held shortly. , Every branch of overy bs caste will be 
asked to send representatives. 


4. The committee asked a representative group of outstanding cit- 
izens to write brief statements of their convictions as to the best 
means of attaining a just and durable peace. These are sent to 
all newspapers in the state with a request for prominent pub- 
lication. 

5. It prepared a unit on “America’s Responsibility in the Post-War 
World.” This unit is recommended for use in all the high schools 
of the state. 

6. At the invitation of the State Department of Education a member 
of the committee worked with a group of social studies teachers 
to prepare an outline for a course in World Problems, which is 
being tried experimentally in a few high schools with a view to 
its eventual insertion as an elective in the regular high school 
course for the twelfth year. 

7. An essay contest on “America’s Responsibility in the Post-War 
World” was held in the high schools all over the state. Finals 
were conducted in Concord with generous prizes in war bonds 
and stamps. The winning essay was broadcast over the radio. 

If this program can be carried out in one state it can be carried out 

in others. 

Note: Copies of any of the materials mentioned in the above article 

or further details can be secured by writing the author. 


As a result of a suggestion at the last meeting of the Association the 
spring meeting will be devoted to the question of labor. The meeting will 
be held in Boston on May 11. The program committee is endeavoring to 
secure speakers who will not only present a labor point of view but also 
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Teachers who are dissatisfied with the College Entrance Examination 
Board Social Studies Test are gt to attend the preliminary session of 
the March 11 mesting to hear Mr. Henry Chauncey explain how this test 
is made, graded and administered. Mr. Chauncey is the one person best 
qualified to discuss the test. 


Report on Regional Conference on Intercultural Education 


Negroes, Jews, Protestants and Catholics sat side by side and seri- 
ously discussed the rising tide of intolerance as indicated by the growing 
race riots, g persecutions and general unrest among many people. 
Sponsored by The Gerater Boston Teachers’ Round Table, The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, The Council Against Intolerance in 
America and the New England Association of Social Studies Teachers, 
the conference was held in Boston on January 15 at Hotel Statler. 


Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts, Julius Warren pre- 
sided over the general session which was addressed by Howard E. Wileor 
and by George K. Hunton. Two important points were made. First, in- 
tolerance of others who differ from us is thoroughly undemocratic. Many 
examples were cited by the speakers of hardships suffered by people who 
may have differed from the larger majority of their community. Second, 
educators must tackle this problem. Toward that end Commissioner 
Warren indicated that the coming spring conference of superintendents 
would have this topic as its main theme. Social studies teachers would 
do well to gather materials and make preliminary plans so that they can 
work with their superintendents to develop a program designed to meet 
intolerance in the local communities. 


Teachers who wish to gain more information should address J. L. 
McCorison Jr., Regional Director, The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Inc., 73 Tremont Street, Boston, 9, Massachusetts. 


The annual conference of the Harvard Teachers Association will be 
held at Harvard University on March 24 and 25. At the social studies 
section, sponsored by the Association. Professor Benjamin F. Wright will 
speak informally on the work of the Harvard Committee on The Objec- 
tives of a Liberal Education. For further details write to Professor James 
E. Allen, Harvard School of Education, Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, Mas- 
sechusetts. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS SPONSORS THE 
JUNIOR TOWN MEETING BROADCASTS . 
Acting in-conjunction with the School of Education at Boston Uni- 
versity, the New England Association of Social Studies Teachers has 
accepted the responsibility of maintaining the New England Junior Town 
Meeting of the Air for the current series of broadcasts. 
The rogram is one of the best of many educational features over 
WBZ combining as it does current problems and youth interests. T x 
for discussion are chosen by an advisory board representing Boston 
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versity and the New England Association. In general, the discussions are 
planned so that they include problems of international scope in which 
the United’ States may be involved, domestic situations of wide interest, 
and questions especially pertinent to youth. 

Any high school, either public or private, in the New England area 
may take part and many have already done so. The usual discussion panel 
is composed of four speakers who consider all phases of the topic and 
are questioned by the audience, the procedure being similar to that of 
the regular Town Meeting broadcast. 

Under the able leadership of Dr. W. Linwood Chase of the Boston 
University School of Education, who acts as Moderator, the students are 
lead to express their views and present material pertinent to the topic. 


Discussions for February include the following: 


February 5 

Should 18 year old’s vote? 

Norwood, Needham, and Sudbury high schools as well as Browne 
and Nichols school of Cambridge will participate. 


February 12 

Are we living up to Lincoln’s ideals of democracy? 

Fairhaven, Bellingham, Framingham, and Newton high schools will 
discuss this topic as a special Lincoln day broadcast. 

February 19 

What should we do about Germany at the poe table? 

Belmont, Concord, and Pembroke high schools, together with Derby 
Academy, Hingham will consider this timely question. 

February 26 


Should we have compulsory military training in peace time? 


Participating schools include Lexington, Leominster, West Bridge- 
water, and Rivers Country Day School. 

It is hoped that many schools, both public and private, will avail 
themselves of this excellent opportunity for training in free discussion. 

Through the cooperation of the Boston Public Library a bibliography 
is furnished each participating school. Valuable advice and aid have also 
been rendered by Dr. Byron Willianis, guest moderator for the Junior 
Town Meeting Broadcasts, Mr. Hughes Miller of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, and Mr. George Slade of the WBZ staff. 


BOOKS 


A. Imrie Dixon 
High School, Melrose, Mass. 


Books are the indispensable tools of both teacher and student of the 
Social Studies. These are BOOK NOTES—not book reviews. They rep- 
resent a few marginal references which come from the work shop of ex- 


ce—not from the publishing house. They have, for the most part, 
tried and found not wanting. 
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Elementary—The Story of the Great Plains, lithographs by C. H. De 
Witt, text by May McNeer (Harper Bro’s. N. Y. $1.00) is almost a story 
without words. Vivid pictures and brief account of the wild west—for 
very young readers. A painless, effortless method of studying geography 
and history. , 


Dick and the Canal Boat—by Sanford Tousey (Doubleday, Doran, 
Garden City $1.50) is excellent for the red blooded 7-8-9 year olds who 
are not too keen about reading. It is an exciting and colorful account of 
early canal days—and, what is more, it is authentic. The most recent of 
a series by the same author containing such titles as Cowboy Tommy, 
Steamboat Billy, Air Andy, and Bob and the Railroad. Good for 
that library table in the 4th and Sth grades. 


Social Studies for Children, a bulletin of the Association for child- 
hood education, Washington, D. C., seeks to answer such questions as 
“How does social development take place? What experiences can we 
provide for our children that will lead toward social maturity?” and 
“What are some criteria for social development?” It is a big order for 
those who teach tots and *teens—helpful, providing you don’t take it all 
too seriously. 


Indian Pictures in color, twenty-four at $1.00, available for that unit 
on Indian life in the primary grades. George R. Momyer, 620 West Cot- 
ton Ave., Redlands, California. 


JUNIOR HIGH—IE you haven't used Against all Odds, by Marion 
Lansing, (Doubleday, Doran, Garden City) as biographical reading on 
Latin America, do so. Vivid sketches of little known pioneers of South 
-America. A Junior Literary Guild selection. Watchwords of Liberty, by 
Robert Lawson, (Little Brown, Boston, 1943) a pageant of American quo- 
tations, excellent. Your Country and Mine, by Grace A. Turkington and 
Phil Conley, (Ginn, Boston, $1.60) is a new and interesting attempt to get 
down to cases concerning our social and economic concepts. A text in 
democratic citizenship which has style and readability. 


SENIOR HIGH—The United States and Its Place in World Affairs, 
1918-1943, by a group of writers including such authorities as Allen Nev- 
ins and Louis M. Hacker, (D. C. Heath, Boston, $3.25) represents the first 
definitive interpretation of contemporary world events against the back- 
ground of American social and economic cultural developments. . College 
level, but worthy of a place of distinction on the reading shelf in the so- 
cial studies library, will be used extensively by advanced students. A 
must for the teacher in this field. 


Mother America—A Living Story of Democracy by Carlos P. Rom- 
ulo (Doubleday, Doran, Garden City $2.50) is good reading for those 
of little faith. ‘Democracy is very real to those who struggle for it in the 
new frontiers of the Far East. Contains valuable source material such 
as the Philippine Constitution, The Jones Act. 


The American People, from Lincoln to Roosevelt, is the story of Am- 
erica since 1867, by Walter S. Hayword and Dorothy A. Hamilton, (Sher- 
idan House, 257 Fourth Aye., N.Y. $3.00) is vivid, dramatic historical 
writing. The sort of thing students will read in place of the textbook. 
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Have you tried reading The Republic (by Charles A. Beard) aloud in your 
classes? Or, better still, let a few students dramatize the episodes. Se- 
lected chapters appeared in the January 22 and 29 issue of Life. The 
American Way Pi Life, by Harry E. Barnes and Oreen M. Ruedi, (Pren- 
tice-Hall Inc., ON. Y. $3.50) is “an introduction’to the state of American 
life in the current period of war and world change.” College level, but 
indispensable to the teacher and advanced student of contemporary civ- 
ilization. Dover Publications, 31 East 27th Street, N. Y. is issuing un- 
usual titles at substantial discounts. Some fine items as The Hunting of 
the Buffalo, by E. Douglas Branch. 

As in previous revolutionary epochs the pamphleteers are making 
valuable contributions to our literature. After The War What? by Pres- 
ton Slosson, (Houghton Mifflin, Boston 45c): begins with “when the guns 
stop,” and concludes with “the essentials of any peace.” A good sequel to 
Why We are at War, by the same author. The latest of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations pamphlets on the Far East, published by Webster Pub- 
lishing Co., concerns that high voltage problem Twentieth Century 
India, is by Kate Mitchell and Kumar Goshel. 40c. A History of the 
War, in Maps, in Pictographs, in Words, by Rudolf Modley, combined 
publication of Infantry Journal and Penguin Books, Inc., is obtainable at 
your local drug store, along with such other titles as: The Pocket Book of 
America, edited by Philip Van Doren Stern, and containing an extensive 
collection of Americana including, selections from Carl Sandburg’s “War 
Years,” Walt Whitman’s “Democratic Vista’s,” complete text of Wash- 
ington’s “Farewell Address”, as well as poetic selections from “Yankee 
Doodle”, to “America Was Promises”; U. S. Foreign Policy, by Walter 
Lippman, Pocket History of the United States, by Nevins and Commager, 
and most recent of all, One World, by Wendell Willkie; are all samplings 
from the drug store shelf accessible to even the most isolated little red 
school house. Pocket Books Inc., 25c. 

Perhaps this is free, or nearly so, but it is priceless. For This We 
Fight, a story about Democracy for children of all ages. It begins “This 
is a story about a great election” but, get it if you can. 

Louis B. Miller, Director, Civic Research Institute, Kansas City, Missouri. 


SHOP TALK 


“Social Studies are concerned with teaching the child social attitudes 
of tolerance and democratic living. Is it wise to put on pressure drives in 
schools for 100 per cent War Stamps purchases, regardless of the effect it 


may have on those children who are sensitively conscious of their financial 
handicaps?” 


“We cannot have any speaker in our school without permission of 
the principal, superintendent and the school committee.” One teacher 
reports that when a suggested Negro authority be invited to address the 
school there was raising of the eyebrows and a pursing of the lips. An- 
other teacher reports that any speaker on Russia must have his whole 
background investigated. How wide is the censorship—and how wise? 


“When the Association has its meetings, why doesn’t it set aside time 
when people can just sit around and chat and get acquainted?” 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING (0; Almost Nothing) 


Do you need materials on Latin America? Excellent twelve page 
pamphlets, well illustrated and suitable for junior and senior high schools 
are available. Separate pamphlets on Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Venezuela, Uruguay and Guatemala give excellent geogra hic, economic, 
historic and cultural backgrounds. Other pamphlets Fu the inter- 
relationships of all the Americas. Published through the office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the pamphlets are free. Teachers 
are requested to ask for the quantities they need up to 25 copies each. 
Do not ask individual pupils to write for them. Send your requests to 
Pan-American Society of Massachusetts, Inc., 205 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Do you need materials on Russia? An exhibition of posters, several 
pamphlets and books as well as reading lists can be secured by writing 
to the Massachusetts Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 20 
Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. This organization will also rec- 
ommend speakers suitable for high schools and forums. 


The Public Relations department of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad offers to schools several free films. Titles include: 
“New England—yYesterday and Today” for secondary schools, and “This 
is New England” for elementary schools. They also have a film “A Great 
Railroad at Work” of which no educational level is mentioned. They all 
are 16 mm. sound films. For schools without projectors the New Haven 
Railroad will provide them and a man to show the film. The movies were 

repared in cooperation with educational advisers. Write: Mr. S. A. 
Boner, Public Relations Dep’t., New Haven Railroad, 493 South Station, 


Boston 10, Mass. 


The Universities Committee on Post-War International Problems has 
drawn up a series of “problem analysis pamphlets” which are designed 
to clarify the various issues involved and so to promote systematic discus- 
sion. While they are too advanced for most secondary school students— 
being designed for members of college faculties—they should be very use- 
ful for teachers. Each pamphlet contains a presentation of the various 
specific problems involved and of various possible solutions, and each 
contains a first-rate bibliography. Typical titles are: “By what Method 
and Through What Stages Should a Final Peace Be Reached?”, “Treat- 
ment of Defeated Countries—Germany.” and “International Economic 
Collaboration.” Pamphlets may be obtained for five cents apiece from 
The Universities Committee on Post-War International Problems, 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass., which also furnishes a complete list of the 
twenty titles already published or projected. 
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Evizapetu 


The whole question of labor is one which is generally handled in 
classrooms either gingerly, ignorantly, or not at all. It is with the purpose 
of deing something to remedy this situation that this issue of the Bulletin 
centers on labor and that the spring meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion on May 6 will be devoted to it. 


The officers of the association hope that as many members as possible 
will make a point of attending the business meeting on that day. The 
agenda concerns the related problems of increasing the membership and 
increasing the usefulness of the organization. To support this magazine 
and to keep the dues at the low rate of $1.00 we should have a membership 
of at least 500. We must furthermore enlist not merely a large member- 
ship but an active one. The officers of the New England Association and 
the editors of its bulletin hereby appeal for suggestions and criticism and 
pledge themselves to consider carefully all communications. 


The first program meeting of the New England Association took place 

in Cambridge at Kadcliffe College and the Commander Hotel on March 11. 
The attendance of about 250 at the principal session and of 90 at the lunch- 
eon was encouraging. At the preliminary session Mr. Henry Chauncey gave 
an enlightening exposition of the College Entrance Examination Board 
Test in Social Studies. His remarks are to be embodied in a forthcoming 
article in Social Education. At the principal session Professor 
Erling Hunt ably presented the conclusions of the committee on American 
History in Schools and Colleges as regards suggested content at various 
rade levels. His remarks received comment from Miss Elgie Clucas, Mr. 
len W. Moon, and Professor Benjamin F. Wright. In the live:y ensuing 
discussion Professor Howard E. Wilson, one of the authors of the report, 
attempted to parry some of the criticisms levelled at it. The luncheon 
meeting heard a brilliant address by Professor John H. Finley, Jr., who 
urged that history teachers instill an understanding of those eternally re- 
i in human affairs which were first promulgated by the 


curring patterns 
thinkers of classical Greece. 
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At the Harvard Teachers Association meeting on March 24 and 25 
the New England Association was co-sponsor for two conferences. Pro- 
fessor Howard E. Wilson spoke on four recent developments in the social 
studies field: more active professional organizations, greater attention to 
the American heritage, more understanding of for ples, and in- 
creasing use of audio-visual aids. Professor Benjamin . Wright described 
the work of the Harvard Committee on the Objectives of a General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society. His talk provoked a discussion of educational 
ends and means which threatened to go on indefinitely. wk 


CAN WE DUCK THE LABOR ISSUE 


Harold U. Faulkner 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


One controversial subject which cannot and should not be avoided in 
the class room is that of organized labor. It will be controversial as long 
as labor and capital struggle in a competitive economic world for the 

ofits of industry. Students have a right to know something about the 
acts of life before they have to face seriously its realities. Only a small 
percentage of students are going to be employers, most of the rest are 
going to work for wages oe salaries. 

The organized labor movement today has over 12,000,000 members 
and it continues to grow rapidly. Gompers once said that there should be 
a place in the labor movement for every one who works for wages. This 
opportunity has virtually been achieved. There are now unions affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. or ‘he C. I. O. which include not only workers in in- 
dustry, rtation and agriculture, but also office and professional 
workers (including teachers), and state, county and municipal workers. 
A good share of the workers in the basic industries are now organized and 
the movement is spreading into “middle class” occupations. Even profes- 
sional organizations are often only glorified labor unions in which the 
members are banded together to safeguard their own interests. 

When the student leaves school and gets his first job the question of 
joining a union may be one of his first problems. In many factories and 
many crafts he will have no option. Union membership is virtually com- 

ulsory. In others he may have a choice. If he happens to be an employer, 

may have to deal with union labor. In any event he deserves some 
education on the problem. 

A good share of the workers in the basic industries are now organized and 

Membership in organized labor has quadrupled in the past ten years. 
This is not a flash in the pan enti 
helpful legislation. It comes partly from a century of struggle and ex- 
perience. r unions and collective bargaining are here to stay—unless 
the United States should become a fascist or totalitarian nation. It is part 
of the democratic tradition. It is also a part of the ideal of “free enter- 
prise” which many insist must be preserved. 

Obviously the history and problems of labor and labor izati 
have become too important to be simply dr in by the when dis- 
cussing the Pullman strike or the National r Relations Act. It is a 
full length study in itself, an area that deserves as much attention as the 
agricultural revolution, the development of the industrial revolution, or 
the consolidation of business, Moreover, it is an interesting and inspir- 
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ing study. We have here the story of poor and often exploited workers 
struggling to find a means to develop a technique whereby they can main- 
tain their integrity and gain a greater share of the vast wealth produced 
by the industrial revolution. This struggle is as much a part of what Adams 
calls the “American dream” as the effort to carve out new homes on the 
frontier. 

It is not only urgent that there should be more teaching about labor, 
but that it should be better teaching. Both problems are difficult. The 
former can be accomplished only by taking time from some other sub- 
jects. The second involves many things. labor movement must be 
taught with understanding, sympathy, and objectivity. It is hard to do this 
with “book learning” alone. Experience and some background are nec- 


essary. 

‘ba the “book learning” is often absent. Except for the economists, 
not many high school or college teachers have taken a course on labor. 
Such courses on the history cal pivblavie of labor are now given in most 
colleges and in all graduate schools and are available in summer schools. 
This is an area that the teachers’ colleges ought to develop. 

On the college level there are plenty of good textbooks and specialized 
studies. A stream of good material pours out from government agencies. 
Jnfortunately, the same is not yet true on the secondary and elementary 
level. Some of the American history textbooks and those on problems of 
democracy give fairly long discussions. but they are probably not enough. 
In any case, there is need for more and better outside reading. 

cept for Mary Beard’s, A Short History of the American Labor 
Movement (1920), now out of date, and M. S. Clark and S, F. Simon, The 
Labor Movement in America (1938) there are no adequate histories on 
the high school level. This is a need that will eventually be filled. In the 
meantime, the collection and listing of outside material on the high school 
level would be a valuable project for some organization of social studies 
teachers to undertake. 

So great is the need for good secondary school materia] on labor that 
a committee of the New York State legislature has just had a book written 
on this field for high school use. The business of a government writing 
textbooks on controversial subjects is a dangerous precedent and open to 
all kinds of objections. It shows, nevertheless, that a great state realizes 
the importance of teaching labor and has done something about it. It’s 
now up to the social studies teachers to bestir themselves and give this 
problem some wholesome and intelligent interpretation. 


The President can be impeached for breach of promise. 

The Constitution gives right to bare arms. 

The seventeenth of March is the celebration of the vaccination oi 
Boston. 

The frontier was a wild place. Boys and girls used to go off in the 
woods and never came out. 

Queen Elizabeth was very | in having various vices by which 
she could solve her problems. sai ths " 

Edward III would have been King of France if his mother had been 
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THE POSITION OF NEGRO LABOR 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


Julian D. Steele 


President, Boston Branch— 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 


New England presents something of a paradox to the Negro. Theor-. 


etically, he enjoys all of his rights of citizenship and usually can secure 
the enforcement of civil rights when they are infringed upon. The bulk 
of the Negro population in New England is in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island. Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont together have 
only a few hundred Negroes, so that for practical purposes we will be dis- 
cussing the situation in the states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut. 

Massachusetts and Connecticut in particular have civil rights laws 

which expressly prohibit discrimination on account of race or color in 

laces which operate under a public license or a public franchise. The 
atom tecarst aw was originally drawn up by Charles Sumner immed- 
iately after the Civil War and has been amended off and on since then. 
In Massachusetts, which has the most stringent law, it is both a criminal 
and a civil offense and damages up to $500 can be secured for any con- 
viction. 

Yet practically, in the economic field, prior to the war Negroes have 
been relegated to the menial jobs. There have been some exceptions, of 
course, particularly in the Civil Service—both Federal and State—where 
Negroes have held administrative and clerical positions with distinction, 
but the general pattern has been one of relegating Negroes to domestic 
service and to the menial jobs of industry. 

The attitude of labor unions has varied somewhat depending upon the 
union. The CIO nationally has consistently followed a policy of no dis- 
crimination, and has recently set up a special committee to assist in the 
process of integrating the Negro into CIO unions; and whenever instances 
of discrimination have been called to the attention of the national leader- 
ship, they have been promptly dealt with in conformity with the national 
policy. Wih the A. F. of L. the situation has been somewhat less clear. In 
general the leadership of the A. F. of L. has sought to encourage the full 
participation of Negroes in A. F. of L. unions, but this policy has been 
difficult to work out in practice; hence we have a situation such as oc- 
curred recently in Proviaence with the Boilermakers Union where Negroes 
were required to pay membership dues but were not permitted to vote or 
participate as members. Under the leadership of the Providence branch 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, an 
injunction was sought and secured in the state court prohibiting the na- 
tional officers of the Boilermakers Union from enforcing the discrimina- 
tory practices in the state of Rhode Island. 

In general the labor unions are becoming more acutely conscious of 
the implications of the race situation as it affects their own struggle, and 
one can hope that they will become increasingly active in removing exist- 
ing written or unwritten restrictions against full participation of Negroes 
in their unions. 

The attitude of employers also has undergone something of a chance 
due in part to the labor shortage created by the war; im part to the efforts 
of the War Manpower Commission and the Fair Employment Practices 
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Committee; and in part, perhaps to the generally increasing awareness on 
the part of management of the injustices and unfairness of the discrim- 
inatory policies against Negro workers. There has also been ure from 
unions in some instances. In Bridgeport, for instance, which is quite an 
industrial center, there has been a tremendous increase in the number of 
Negroes employed in the war industries. In fact this is true throughout 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. They are being integrated into the various 
unions successfully, and efforts are now being made to have this integra- 
tion carried over after the war. 

To sum up, the picture is one of improvement in the last four years 
both in the unions’ attitude toward Negro workers, and in the attitude of 
employers toward the employment of Negroes in skilled and semi-skilled 
positions, and toward the upgrading of Negro workers on the job which 
was one of the immediate problems around which the difficulties of De- 
troit centered. The problem after the war will be to maintain the gains 
already made and insure that progress will continue. To this end it is ex- 
tremely important that the F. E. P. C. should receive congressional ap- 
proval and that state F. E. P. C.’s be established as a guarantee of continu- 
ing governmental interest and action in working out at least minimum 
guarantees of employment to all Americans without racial or religious re- 
strictions. 


“The right to the pursuit of happiness includes the right to a pair of 
shoes to pursue it in.” Samuel Grafton in “An American Diary.” ~ 


TEACHING MATERIALS ON LABOR PROBLEMS 
Mildred P. Ellis 


High School, Framingham, Mass. 


There is no lack of teaching materials on labor problems and, while | 
many may be labeled as propaganda, they still give a reasonable picture 
of the viewpoint taken by each group. By keeping on hand material from 
all sources it is possible to avoid overemphasis on any one. 

Inexpensive pamphlets of a general nature may be ordered from the 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. Among 
those dealing with labor are: 

No. 21 Labor on New Fronts 

No. 55 America’s Factories 

No. 57 Man Meets Job 

No. 58 Labor in the Defense Crisis 

An excellent study from which to gain understanding of our chang- 
ing economy as it affects labor is Technology and Livelihood by M. L. 
apna and Mary van Kleeck, published vd Russell Sage Foundation, 

Materials are of course available through the unions. From the A. F. 
of L. may be secured the Proceedings of the Convention, a brief historical 
sketch, and an outline of the union’s makeup, No. 1 and No. 2 under gen- 
eral literature. As examples of the democratic procedure of the union 
the following will serve: 

Manual of Common Procedure 

Constitution of the A. F. of L. 

On post war problems two publications are worthy of notice: 

Reconstruction Administration—A Report of the Post War Planning 
Commissions. 
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We Work for the Future—by Wm. Green. 

Any A. F. of L. publication may be obtained from the Publication 
Department, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C.; many are available 
Massachusetts State Federation of Labor, 11 Beacon Street, 

on 

C. lL. O. pamphlets are distributed by the Publication Department, 
718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. or some few from the 
Massachusetts Office at 73 Tremont Street. Boston. Additions from C. 1. 0. 
publications may be: 

1. What It Is and How It Came To Be — a brief history of the 

C. I. O. Publication No. 12. 
2. Organizing the Unorganizéd—The C. |. O., Its Progress and its 
Goal. 


3. All Out for Victory—C, 1. O. Program adopted at Cleveland, © 


May 1943. 

4. The Right to Strike—No. 54. 

‘ If available, The Pilot, published by the National Maritime Union is 
a good addition to the labor library. 

From the National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York, New York, an adequate bibliography may be obtained. Mater- 
ials fa'l into four general classes; booklets, official publications, addresses 
of significance, pc wr materials including films and posters. 

The instructor should also tap the U. S. government sources such as 
the artment of Labor which publishes the Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and the Report of the Secretary of Labor, 
and the Monthly Labor Review. 

Articles on teaching methods in the labor field are scarce but the 
following may be of some use: 

l. Training Youth for Intelligent Membership in Labor Unions — 

R. G. Andre, Clearing House, 17:5-6 September 1942. 
2. What should Schools Teach About Unionism? Mark Starr, Har- 
vard Educational Review. 12:381-90 October 1942. 
3. Class Discussion of Labor Laws — M. R. Fisher, Occupations, 
20:19-20, October 1941. 
Publications uently carrying articles on labor which are useful to 
students are Vi ital Speeches, Scholastic, Mercury, and Congressional Digest. 

In nearly all cases these materials may be secured at little or no cost 

although wartime limits on publications have limited the supply. 


Readings for the teacher and mature student: Brooks, Robert R. R., 
When Labor Organizes, (Yale University Press, New Haven, 1938), 
Adainic, Louis. Dynamite, (Viking Press, N. Y. 1937), Dougherty, Car- 
roll R. Labor Problems in American Industry, (Houghton Mifflin Com- 

any, Boston, Mass. ) Wright, eae M., Here Comes , (Macmillan, 
N. Y. 1939) — inexpensive, and indispensable; Sinclair, "Upton, King 
Coal, dynamic novel of the Colorado coal strike; “A National Labor 
Policy,” oe Frances Perkins, Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social een eee an old classic in the field is The 
Acquisitive Society, by R. H. Tawney, (Harcourt Brace and Co. 1920) ; 
Galsworthy, Joha, Strife, a play concerning the coal strikes in England; 
Coleman, McAlester, Men and Coal, (Farrar and Rinehart, N. Y.) Odets, 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN THE CLASSROOM 


Mabel B. Casner 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Early in the school year a group of youthful students gathered with 
me to discuss Rockwell Kent's representations of the Four Freedoms. For 
some time they talked about the pictures. Then I asked, “Which picture 
do you like best?” Almost as ten or more hands shot up before 
my face. The children waited for me to decide which one should speak. 
The eagerness in William's dark face determined my choice. Dictator for 
a moment, | said, “William, you may speak.” Enthusiastically he an- 
snounced, “I like that one, Freedom of Eats, best.” Of course he did. A 
similar feast of good things had come within his own experience. He could 
recall family gatherings and festive boards, and feelings of pleasure ac- 
companied the recall. 


I glanced along the row of posters. Was there no other which William 
could appreciate? I wasn’t certain, Since that discussion I have done a 
great deal of thinking about the four freedoms and their significance in 
youthful experience. If instead of Rockwell Kent, a junior high boy had 
illustrated rm four freedoms, | wonder what patterns he would have spread 
upon the canvases? Would he perhaps have selected a schoolroom scene 
to illustrate the first ideal, freedom of speech? Probably not, because in 
his schoolroom experience democracy is almost certain to be unrealized. 
There is a wide gap between this democratic ideal and the way of livi 
in many of our American classrooms. My class of boys and girls with 
raised hands and dumb lips is probably typical of vast numbers of student 
groups meeting together in schoolrooms throughout our land of liberty. 


Strange as it may be, in many a classroom freedom of speech is for- 
bidden or strongly censored by the teacher. The latter procedure may 
serve well in the educatjonal institutions of a dictatorship but should have 
no tolerance in the classrooms of America. Of the four essential human 
freedoms, “The first is freedom of speech and expression—everywhere in 
the world.” Everywhere, even in a schoolroom. ’ 


Free speech requires an atmosphere of freedom but not one of law- 
lessness. A classroom group should aim to follow the admonition given 
in the Epistle of James. “So speak ye and so do ye as they that shall be 
judged by the law of liberty.” Does this mean that a pupil should be al- 
lowed to speak according to the dictates of his own heart and mind? 
Exactly that. Is there not resulting confusion? Sometimes, but not neces- 
sarily. Freedom of expression is no short cut to order and quiet. Is not 
the learning process slowed down? Judging from surface appearances 
yes, perhaps, but we need to recall that the only genuine education is 
self-education. 

Classes seriously undertaking to make demonstration of the freedom 
of thought in freedom of speech, at the outset of the school year should 
consider the responsibility involved. Through class discussions each pupil 
should be brought to realize that freedom of expression does not mean the 

ression of any thought, but rather, of the thoughts that pertain to the 
ife of the group of which he is a member. Given absolute freedom to 
speak aloud all thoughts which a pupil believes to be proper, and helpful 
for the group to hear, there remains no subterfuge for trivial conversa- 
tion. That conversation which is not spoken aloud for all members to hear 
but is directed to one or a few classmates is undemocratic and should be 
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labe'ed a violation, an abuse of the freedom of speech. Judged by the 
standard that what is proper and fitting may be said aloud so the whole 
class can hear, the pupil who whispers shows that he wants secrecy of 
speech. He favors whispering campaigns, comparable to the underground 
movements carried on in forms of society which American patriots now 
seek to destroy, Still others want a kind of mental despotism. They want 
to raise their hands, thus asking the teacher to imagine whether the things 
hey want to say are relevant or irrelevant to the interests of the group. 
They want the teacher to become a despot and tell them whether or not 
they may speak. It is far easier for some people to accept the say-so of 
another than to assume the responsibility for their own decisions and 
words. 

Our schools expressly set up for the purpose of preparing children 
for life in a democracy should not encourage this kind of w . An 
individual who does not know how to use freedom of speech is a poor 
candidate for citizenship in democratic society. The path to improvement 
lies in practice, daily classroom practice of free — by each pupil 
under the censorship of his own heart and mind. Mistakes will be made 
and irrelevant ideas expressed, confusion may occur, but faithfully pur- 
sued the path leads on to genuine achievements. The pupil who avails 
himself of the privilege of the freedom of speech should be warmly com- 
mended. On the home front he is upholding the ideal, freedom of thought 
and expression, for which our hectatioies crossed the wide ocean and for 
which even now many are laying down their lives. 


SECOND GRADE CITIZENS IN WAR TIME 
Mary A. O’Rourke 


Training School Supervisor, Grades One and Two 

Massachusetts State Teachers College at Fitchburg 

Second grade children’s need for help in getting a sane child-focus 

of the war provided the chief objective of a six-weeks’ unit of work at the 
Dillon Training School of the Massachusetts State Teachers College at 
Fitchburg. Many children feel the war in their homes because one or both 


parents are working in a war plant or their fathers have gone into the . 


armed service. Since their chief sources of information had been local 
movie houses and tall tales about the “Japs and Germans,” the teacher 
redirected their warped interest in the war into channels of purposeful 
activity. They are now performing tasks which indicate understanding of 
their responsibilities as citizens of a community in war time. 

The unit was approached through discussions of their families’ war 
work, reading of items in My Weekly Reader, and the collection of toy 
models of war equipment. 

‘The children decided to work in three committees: the Home Front, 
the Civilian Workers’ Front, and the Military Front. They chose the com- 
mittee on which they wished to work and carefully selected each leader. 
They stated as problems to set the guide lines for the work of the three 
groups: What is each front doing to win the peace? What can we do to 
help - front? 

committees worked, both separately and interdependently for 
about one third of each school day, collect material, reading for in- 
mation, oing wor entire group developed an outstanding 
interest in children of the gountride directly ected by the war. 
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Some of the activities denoting progress in the social understandings 
of the children were: the use of the globe to find places where relatives 
are stationed; dramatization of training at the Army centers and Navy 
boot camps; appreciation of music of other lands; discussion about ani- 
mals in the war; shopping with paper ration tokens at the “Dillon Market” 
built in the classroom; understanding of the need for fabric conservation, 
including a mature individual report on rayon; and mailing letters to 
relatives and friends in the armed forces. Of permanent satisfaction to 
all is a series of original panels depicting dramatic features of each of 
the three “war fronts.” 

Besides these room activities the children spread their influence thus: 
At a school assembly they advertised the dates of scrap collections to in- 
dicate a way in which all children-can help. At home they help with 
chores, in conservation, and in hoarding for scrap collections. In the 
neighborhood the children help collect scrap, often earning money to buy 
more War Stamps. They also restrict themselves from playing in the 
vicinity of night workers’ homes. 

In her evaluation of this integrative unit, the teacher is satisfied that 
it accomplished her initial aim—the substitution of desirable attitudes 
toward the war and helpful activities for perverted ones. The unit, still 
continuing, is leading to interest in the problem of food in war time: its 
production, transportation, and consumption. 


BOOKS 


“Books are weapons in the war of ideas” 


Ruhl F. Bartlett, Professor of History at Tufts College and member 
of the Association’s Executive Committee, has written a timely book; The 
tape to Enforce Peace, (North Carolina Press). In tracing the history 
of,the organized peace movement led by ex-president Taft and A. Law- 
rence Lowell, Professor Bartlett actually presents the history of the League 
of Nations movement in the United States against the background of a 
nation at war. We become soberly aware of the problem that confronts 
us today. This book should be read along with Unfinished Business, by 
Stephen Bonsal, (Doubleday, Doran & Co.) an eyewitness account of the 
tragedy of Versailles. President Wilson’s confidential interpreter draws 
aside the curtain and as we pass into the inner sanctum we are disturbed 
at what the peacemakers did once before and may well do again. The 
cycle would not be complete unless every teacher were admonished to 
read, not once, but over and over again, How New Will the Better World 
Be? by Carl L. Becker, (Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., $2.50). Two huridred 
and forty-six pages of required reading. It isn’t just that the dean of 
American historians writes vividly about such questions as — “What is 
wrong with the world we have? Can we return to normalcy? Can we abate 
nationalism and curb the sovereign state? Can we abolish power poiitics 
and end imperialism? What kind of collectivism do we want?”—but it is 
all written in the clear, lucid philosophy of a great master pointing the 
way to the rest of us who but grope in the dark. As one writer put it some 
time ago, there are only a half dozen American historians who have in- 
fluenced deeply our thought. Henry Adams, Frederick Jackson Turner 
belong in that elect group. So, also does Carl L. Becker. 
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Canada My Neighbor by Harold B. Clifford (Charles S. Scribner's 
Sons, N. Y., 1944, $1.40) has been eagerly awaited by readers who were 
charmed by America My Home which presented a vivid picture of the 
development of our country through the story of the Farnham een and 
their life in typical communities from pioneer days, through the colonial 

riod, the era of the small town, and bustle of a modern city. In his 
atest volume, Mr. Clifford has taken the Farnham twins on a vacation 
trip across Canada. With their aunt and uncle they visit many different 
kinds of homes, meet many types of people, and see the varying regions 
of the vast Dominion in their search to locate the unknown members of 
the Gray family who are to share equally in $100,000 which is to be paid 
by the government to the heirs of the Gray Brothers whose brig was ca 
tured by the French in the 1790's. Traveling along with the twins nthe 
give pupils of the intermediate and junior high okie grades an oppor- 
tunity to learn about the history, geography, resources, industries and 
government of our neighbor to the north. 


He Conquered the Andes, the Story of San Martin the Liberator, by 
Mabel Lorenz Ives (Little, Brown Co., Boston, 1943, $2.00) is the story 
of one of the greatest heroes of South America. He ranks with Bolivar, 
his contemporary, as an able soldier and powerful statesman. If you are 

lanning to use a biographical approach in studying Latin America, this 
ok will be most useful, as it portrays the life of several groups of people 
in Argentina, Peru, and Chile as well as conditions in Spain which led to 
the successful revolt of the American colonies against the tyrannical rule 
of their selfish Spanish masters. Not too difficult for abler pupils in the 
intermediate grades, but still a challenge to junior high school students. 


Our India by Minoo Masani (Oxford University Press, N. Y., 1942) 
is a book written for the school children of India by one of their own 
people, It presents an unusual slant on the resources and their use by the 
varied groups of people who live in this vast, little-known country. Many 
startling graphs help make the book interesting even to those who read 
only pictures. Pupils of the intermediate and junior high school grades 
will find this book fascinating as well as instructive. 


New World Neighbors (D.C. Heath and Co., Boston) consists of a 
series of sixteen short, brightly illustrated books listed in order of dif- 
ficulty. They are suitable for use in grades four through eight. Various 
authors have contributed stories about the industries, customs, and heroes 
of the different peoples of the western hemisphere. The publishers expect 
to add four new a to the set before the summer is over. 


Hello, David by Paul R. Hanna and Genevieve Anderson, with Wil- 
liam S. Gray, Reading Director; Social Studies, Curriculum Foundation 
Series, A Revision of David's Friends, (Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1944). Hello, David, a social studies reader for use in the first and second 
grades, is | gears to child interest in school and neighborhood. Two 
schools and neighborhoods are contrasted in the book emphasizing the 
differences and similarities in city and country life. The children in the 
stories settle social problems in a way worthy of emulation. The attractive 
illustrations, well written stories, and the worth of the content make the 
book a valuable tool for teachers developing a primary social studies pro- 
gram, and for children learning to use books for background reading. 


Contributed by: A. Imrie Dixon, Catherine L. Grimshaw, Mary O’Rourke 
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NEWS 


In the April 22 issue of the Social Studies Topics of the Connecti- 
cut Social Studies Teachers Association appeared an article of interest 
on Connecticut’s new law affecting the teaching of Social Studies. It was 
written by Richard Stanley, former Vice President of the New England 
Council and now Consultant in the Social Studies to the State Board of 
Education. We take the liberty, with his permission, to quote as follows: 


“By a new law, passed in the spring of 1943, the State Legislature 
placed an additional requirement upon social studies teachers. The new 
requirement is to ch duties and responsibilities of United States cit- 
izenship in the eighth grade for one year, in the senior high schools, and in 
the teachers’ colleges. This course is to include (a) the study of the 
origin and development of constitutional government, including the Funda- 
mental Orders, the Charter granted to the Connecticut colony by King 
Charles, the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States, the Bill of Rights and the Constitution of Connecticut; (b) the 
study of American history and the biographies and writings of great 
Americans and (c) such other information as may be deemed necessary 
in training for citizenship.” This, according to Mr. Stanley, will mean 
that Social Studies will occupy in the arse. ‘Se a position as constant as 
that of English. The state will publish and distribute study guides, re- 
prints of documents, and with the cooperation of teachers of the state, 
volumes for junior and senior high schools will be written up out of actual 
experience. 

Such is the Connecticut law. Is it a good law? Is such legislation 
desirable? Is this the answer to the report on “American History in 
Schools and Colleges”? This writer is skeptical. Perhaps we shall hear 
more from Connecticut. 


We have heard that Hartford is thinking of adopting a two-year com- 
pulsory American History Course in High Schools. This will bear watch- 
ing, for there are other schools considering similar action. 


Mabel H. Talcott of Norwich, Connecticut writes an interesting letter 
of her experiences in combining practical guidance and visual education. 
She writes: 

“My own backyard is circumstanced by bus schedules which bring 
pupils from outlying towns as early as 7:50—the pupils have nothing 
scheduled until 8:30. Thought it too bad that so much good constructive 
film material as is now available upon the war, travel, guidance, etc., was 
not being shown in our area. Each Tuesday I have had two films to show. 
The pupils come in whenever they arrive and the show is over by 8:25. 
Once we had as many as three hundred—when it poured last week we had 
over one hundred. Of course it meant lots of time scanning catalo 
and combining what was available.. Sources used: British, Swedish, and 
Canadian Information Services; Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Eastman, Rochester, N. Y. will send ‘Williamsburg’ in kodakrome free 
for one showing, and Office of War Information. The most helpful regu- 
lar source I find is ‘Educational Screen’.” It is well planned projects like 
this which will help to alleviate the juvenile delinquency problem. 
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The Rhode Island Association has launched a project for the collec- 
tion and editing of material concerning the state which will be useful for 
history and civics teaching. This will include information about the heri- 
tage, traditions, raphic conditions, and economic activities of the 
state. Dr. James F. Rockett, State Director of Education, will publish ma- 
terial of this type. Professor J. Granville Jensen of the Geography De- 

artment at R. I. College of Education is collaborating with Professor 
John G. Read and other members of the Science Department, and with the 
assistance of other teachers who are publishing a monthly bulletin 
entitled “The Geography-Science Bulletin.” This is sent free to teachers 
within and without the state. 

Miss Mildred Bassett, corr ding editor from Rhode Island, to 
whom we are indebted for news from her state, makes the following re- 
flective note: 

“The prime danger in our state courses of study would now seem to 
be, not that the values of science will not be fully emphasized, but that the 
study of human relationships bearing directly upon preparation for cit- 
izenship may be dangerously curtailed. Whether individuals are to be- 
come engineers, draughtsmen, ministers or artists a sufficient amount of 
social studies information and training, so that they will understand their 
responsibilities as American citizens of today’s world, appears to be of 
fundamental importance.” 


The Committee on Education for Postwar Problems of the New Hamp- 
shire State Council of Defense announces an essay contest on the subject, 
“How Can We Make a Better Place This Time.” This contest is open to 
members of the sophomore, junior, and senior classes of the High Schools 
and Preparatory Schools of New Hampshire. Prizes of $215 in war bonds 
and stamps will be awarded as follows: First Prize, a $100 bond; Second 
Prize, a $50 bond; Third Prize, a $25 bond; and fourth honorable men- 
a $10 each in war saving stamps. All entries must be postmarked 

y May 15. 


SHOP TALK 


“I know there are one million book lists. However, there are not a 
million lists of biographies, say, or of books that would be particularly 
revealing and inspiring to youngsters through the seventh and eighth 
grades. Why doesn’t someone get up a list for them which would give 
re a of how le lived at various times and places in the world’s 

istory and also that tell of men who have put humanity along the 
road. 

Has this questioner seen Hannah Logasa’s Historical Fiction for Sec- 
ante ? (The National Council for Social Studies, Washington, 

. C.) 


Of special interest to teachers of history, contemporary problems, and 
current events is the announcement that “The Story Behind the Headlines” 
formerly on the air at 11:30 P. M. is now being broadcast by the National 
Broadcasting Company at 5:30 P. M. (E.W.T.) Saturday afternoon. One 
of the affiliated stations in the New England area which carries this broad- 
cast is station WJAR (Providence) at 910 on the dial. 

This unexcelled series of 15 minute talks on the historical back- 
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ound of current events has been presented since 1937 by the American 
Historical Association. Each ieeadens is given by the well known Cesar 
Saerchinger who has cooperated with expert historians to prepare an ac- 
curate and undistorted history of events of the greatest importance in the 

world today. It is worthy of a very wide New England audience, but be- 
cause of the late hour and failure of local stations to carry it,—is not well 
known. ° 


Carl W. Belmore 
Beverly, Mass. 


“I should like to see someone have a chance to answer Professor Fin- 
ley’s brilliant application to History of the H ‘tchins-Barr-Van Doren 
thesis of universal truths.” 


In a letter from the Pacific: 

“It sounds as though your association might have a genuine oppor- 
tunity to unify the schools and colleges, in the social studies at least — 
something that would be of real value. My former boss has always main- 
tained, and rightly in my opinion, that a boy’s last year in school is of 
more value than one year of college. Why? My guess is: because there’s 
so little continuity, such an unnecessarily wide gulf between school and 
college. Contrary to the general doctrine, I think this is owing in large 
measure to the colleges; most of them don’t think in terms of undergrad- 
uates but in terms of scholarship, production, graduate theses, etc. There 


must be some way to effect a smooth passage between school and college 
and I hope you'll do something about it.” 


Dedham, Massachusetts, is already planning the observance of the 
300th anniversary of the founding of what is believed to be America’s 
first free public school supported solely by taxation. The educational. pro- 
gram for next year is to emphasize, through varied activities in the schools, 
the historic event which indicated the basic tenet upon which the demo- 
cratic public school system of our nation has been built. Although the 
purpose of the Puritans in educating their youth differed from ours in 
that it was more deeply religious, their insistence that all children must 
be educated in order to become useful members of the community parallels 
our present day aim for young Americans. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING (6r Aimost Nothing) 


The Cocoa-Cola Bottling Company of Boston, 260 Soldiers Field 
Road, Stadium 9000. 

The Coca-Cola Company will send to one member of the School De- 
partment in a town their free educational material in whatever quantity 
requested to be distributed to other interested teachers. This year we have 
received a set of pictures of the various types of airplanes, all ready to 
hang in the classroom. 

We have also received four kits of Our America series each consisting 
of a teacher’s handbook, pictures for wall display, and 30 students note- 
books. The notebooks have some reading in them and are accompanied 
by four strips of pictures, with stories on the backs, which are to be pasted 
in their proper places by the pupils. The kits we have received tell the 
story of oil, wenirielyy, lumbering, and transportation. Last year we had 
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kit about steel. The pictures are vivid, the stories well-written, and 
keeping. I use these as a reward when we have 
had some particuv'a:ly difficult piece of work to finish. 


The Educational 
offers free in quantit 


intercsti 


of the Aluminum Company of America 

a handsome world map in color surrounded by air- 
plane insignias of all the nations of the world. On the reverse side is an 
olla podrida of information in picture or diagram form. Write 
to Alcoa Map Department, P. 0. Box 27, New York 8, N. Y. 


The Council Against Intolerance in America, 17 East 42nd St., New 
York, publishes a large, colored, profusely illustrated map entitled 
“America—A Nation of One People. 


in my classroom and there’s always a crowd around i 


One teacher says, “T’ve put it up 


Both Time and Newsweek offer reduced rates and a rich of 
free or cheap services to teachers using either 
had to make a choice between what they offer in addition to the magazines 
themselves, we should give a slight edge to Newsweek, although Time’s 
tests impressed us as better done. There is so little to choose, however, 
between what the two magazines furnish teachers and students that the 
ultimate choice would generally rest on opinions of the relative worth of 
the magazines themselves. For information write the Educational Bureaus 
of the magazines. A comparison of the materials furnished: 


Newsweek 
(152 West 42nd St., New York City) 
8c copy in orders of more 
than five, desk copy free with or- 
ders of more than 10. 

A “Weekly Study Guide” con- 
taining provocative questions with 
cross-references to other recent 
events and to general historical 
knowl 

“Mon 
two “Semester 


llustrated news reviews and at- 
lases free or at reduced rates. Re- 
cent titles include “Global War”, 
“Global World Atlas”, and “After 
Two Years.” The latter, a pictorial 
review of the war from December, 
1941, to December, 1943, is avail- 
able free to teachers as long as the 
present stock of 500 copies holds 
out. 

“A Manual for the Teaching of 
Current Events”, i L. 
Tuthill. Well done. 


ests” annually. 


for wall 


y Tests” and 


azine in class. If we 


Time 
(Rockefeller Center, New York City) 
Bulk orders of ten or more at 
per copy, plus a free desk copy. 


A “Fortnightly Discussion Out- 
line of Current Affairs” with ma- 
terials —— for discussion of 
a variety of live questions, strik- 
ingly phrased. 

“Monthly News Questions” and 
“Current Affairs Tests” in Septem- 
ber, January and May. 

“News Maps” up to 40 by 40 
inches in size. 

A notebook size world map for 
each student with important dates 
of World War II. 


~~ 


